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Abstract 

Kosmas Politis’s first novel, AepovoSocooi; (The Lemon Grove, 1930), 
begins like a diary novel. It purports to be the diary of the main character, 
Pavlos Apostolou, who decides to start writing a diary because he needs to “see" 
his thoughts laid out on paper. But soon this narrative proves to be something 
totally different from other diary novels of the period. Apostolou’s narrative 
overturns all the well-known conventions of the diary novel and plays with 
other literary forms. By using the present tense for narrating past events, the 
diary suggests that writing itself is the actual event. Breaking the logic of this 

literary form, Lemonodhasos eventually moves away from the diary novel _ 

through the autobiographical novel and the monologue text—toward a 
modernistic form of diary fiction. 

Kosmas Politis’s first novel, Aeptovodaaog (The Lemon Grove, 19S0) 
begins with the following statement: «Aev ppco ttoo v’ anoSdoooo ttj 
SuzOeot] 7X00 vitoOco a7xot(;e va Sco Tiq csx.£t\)ziq poo apaStaapevec; 7 xavco 
crco X a P Tt » (Politis 1989:9; “I cannot explain the inclination I have 
tonight to see my thoughts laid out on paper”). The central character 
and narrator of the novel, Pavlos Apostolou, has decided to start writing 
a diary because he needs to “see” his thoughts. He promises himself that 
he is going to include in his diary everything of interest that he sees each 
day: «©oc ypdcpw xaOe pcpa o,ti auvxuxaCvto xai to xpi'vco cvStacpspov. 
... 0a ypatpco xa0e pepa o,xi PXetxco ev8ia<p£pov» (Politis 1989:9-10; 
“I shall write down every day whatever I come across and find interest¬ 
ing. ... I shall write down every day whatever I see of interest”). At the 
outset, it appears that we are dealing with a novel that intends to imitate 
the form of a nonfictional diary; in other words, we seem to be dealing 
with a diary novel. 

In order to define the diary novel, we must first examine the genre 
of the non-fictional diary. It has the following basic characteristics: 

1. The author, the narrator, and the central character coincide 
(Didier 1976:147). 
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2. The date (day or time of writing) is specified at the top of every 
entry (Didier 1976:171). 

3. The diary does not principally “aim at any public or any reader” 
(Genette 1980:230). 1 

4. The diary lacks an overall structure because of the separate daily 
entries (Didier 1976:172-173). 

The last three characteristics are also found in the diary novel, 
which is “a mimetic form” (Martens 1985:24)—i.e., the fictional equiva¬ 
lent of the nonfictional diary (cf. Raoul 1980:4). It is a “fictional prose 
narrative written from day to day by a single first-person narrator who 
does not address himself to a Active addressee or recipient” (Martens 
1985:4). 2 

Abbott (1985:15) makes a further distinction between the diary 
novel and diary fiction: 

The former is a genre, or literary kind; the latter is fiction cast in diary 
form. . . . The diary novel requires a loose confederation of repeatable 
elements that accompany the device of the diary; diary fiction requires 
simply the device itself. 

To be more specific, there are two basic categories of the diary form: the 
nonfictional and the fictional diary. The latter is divided into two types: 
the diary novel, which reproduces some conventions of the nonfictional 
diary, and diary fiction, which mainly uses the “device itself”—i.e., “not 
only tells a tale,” as diary novels do, “but plays a demonstrable role in 
determining the outcome of the tale” (Abbott 1985:38). 

With the characteristics of each genre now defined, we may 
proceed to examine Lemonodhasos. Politis’s text is obviously not a 
nonfictional diary. It gives the impression of being a fictional diary, a 
diary novel that intentionally follows the diary conventions. Yet it only 
appears to do this; it actually displays none of the nonfictional diary’s 
characteristics (cf. Paparousi 1990:238-243). 

Clearly, the novel does not conform to Didier’s first characteristic: 
that author, narrator, and central character coincide. 3 Nor does Didier’s 
second characteristic, the one perhaps most associated with diary novels, 
appear in Lemonodhasos. Failing to write the day, date, or time at the top 
of every entry, Apostolou omits a characteristic found in “the vast 
majority of diary novels” (Field 1989:77) , 4 He does not even separate his 
entries with asterisks or some other clear mark, but chooses instead 
merely to leave gaps and/or to insert dots between the entries. 

The other two characteristics that are usually present in a diary 
novel, or in a diary within a novel, are also missing from Lemonodhasos. 
Indeed, in the epilogue we discover that Apostolou’s diary is actually a 
sort of letter; the “diary novel” begins to function like an epistolary 


novel 5 since Apostolou, trying to communicate with someone, creates an 
“addressee”—a reader for his diary—by sending his manuscript to one 
of his friends before he dies. It is also obvious that the text as a whole 
possesses some sort of overall structure; 6 it is not made up of daily 
entries. Apostolou does not write in his diary every day; he often records 
several days’ events in the same entry, and sometimes includes events 
that took place long before the time of writing: «IIcb<g va pvjv acpfjow 
xoao xaipo xai toc ypaijnpaxa xai oAa; Ti va ypdtjjw; . . .» (Politis 
1989:97; “How could I not give up writing and everything all this while? 
What was I to write?. . .”). «Ti<; 7rpOY]youpevet; TzkeuTaieq aeXidsc; tk; 
eypaijra povaya xcopa — pcpixeq (3§opaSe<; pexa to 7teaipo» (Politis 
1989:140; “I wrote these last few pages just now—a few weeks after the 
fall”). Thus, the diarist has the opportunity to organize his narrative by 
looking back at a number of past events from a more distant perspective. 

It should be obvious that Politis was not trying in Lemonodhasos to 
imitate the form of the nonfictional diary. Even though the text 
purports to be Apostolou’s diary, it hardly seems to reproduce the well- 
known diary form. While pretending to be a diary novel, it overturns the 
chief characteristics of that genre. So what kind of a text are we dealing 
with? 

As Didier points out, in a nonfictional diary we naturally find the 
diarist’s thoughts and confessions. Since the diary expresses the present 
moment, it uses the present tense. 7 But when the diarist narrates events, 
the present tense usually changes to the past tense if the events 
happened in the diarist’s past experience. Didier adds that diaries often 
lack a definite structure, since there is no story. Story is dominant in 
autobiographies, not in diaries (1976:140). She maintains that 

lorsque le journal devient le roman veridique d’une vie, les perspectives 
temporelles sont assez variees; l’ensemble est generalement au passe, avec 
des presents qui actualisent l’evenement, de fagon tres classique; ou 
encore—ce qui nous ramene davantage au registre du journal—marquent 
un present de l’ecriture, par rapport au passe du recit. (1976: 161-162) 

when the diary becomes the true novel of a lifetime, the temporal 
perspectives are quite varied. The whole is generally in the past, with 
present tenses that actualize the event in a very classical way; or, in 
addition—taking us still further back to the register of the diary—they 
mark the present of the writing in relation to the past of the narration. 

Martens distinguishes between the diary novel and the memoir novel on 
the basis of whether the emphasis is placed on the time of writing or on 
the time of the event: “The diary novel . . . emphasizes the time of 
writing” whereas in the memoir novel “the memoirist or autobiographer 
is at pains to give an account of past events. The present moment, the 
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time of writing, is itself of little or no interest” (1985:4). Even though we 
are dealing with a text that purports to be a diary novel, in Lemonodhasos 
we do not encounter many thoughts and confessions connected to the 
specific time an entry is written. Apostolou’s diary is made up chiefly of 
the past events that constitute his love story. When the diarist writes 
about his love affairs with Virgo and Leda, he gives the impression that 
he is interested only in the past; thus his narrative seems to employ an 
autobiographical form, since it is focused on past events and excludes 
almost all reference to the present moment of writing. 

This autobiographical element is strengthened by the subtitle that 
appeared in the novel’s first edition: «icrropta pi at; Z,(or\q» (“a life story”). 
In fact, Apostolou’s “life story” is “his love story” (Politis 1989:148). After 
his decision to leave Virgo forever, his diary, as well as his life, comes to 
an end. Martens, trying to explain the dominance of the past in a diary 
novel, argues that “a real diary that concentrates on the past would be an 
anomaly, but a diary novel can intentionally focus on past events to 
achieve a polarization of past and present time similar to that possible in 
autobiography” (1985:188). 

Nevertheless, both the “polarization of past and present time” and 
the autobiographical possibility are invalidated in Lemonodhasos. Al¬ 
though the novel is full of past events with only three clear references to 
the time of writing (Politis 1989:9-10, 97, 140), the narrative is in the 
present tense 8 (cf. Mackridge 1985:13), as if the events and the relevant 
entries were simultaneous, which is not the case. Apostolou is definitely 
writing after the events have occurred, summarizing—or rather select¬ 
ing from—a great number of past experiences. It is only in the 
exceptional cases mentioned previously, and rather indirectly, that the 
diarist implies the chronological distance between the time of the 
writing and the time each event occurred: «BXsrao pia Ttcprjtpdveia pec 
crca pdxia xy]<;. Aev ^epco av xyjv e(Sa tots, opcoc; xy] (IXenw zcopa, xy] 
(3Xstcgo axopa zcopa* (Politis 1989:112; “I see a pride in her eyes. I am 
not sure whether I did see it then, but I see it now, I still see it now" [italics 
added]). Here, Apostolou stresses the difference between “now,” pre¬ 
sumably the time of writing, and “then,” the time of the event—in other 
words, the difference between discourse and story. However, even 
though he sometimes implies this chronological distance, the use of the 
present tense generally signifies not the time of the writing in relation to 
the time of the story, but the present of the story. This gives the 
impression that the past is again made present. 

Dorrit Cohn (1978:209), writing about the fictional diary form, 
notes that the 


diary is also traditionally the first-person form that lends itself most 
naturally to a focus on the present moment: since a diarist’s moment of 
narration progresses in time, he has to tell his inner and outer condition 
anew every time he picks up his pen for a new installment. 

She goes on to stress that “when the form of a text imitates written 
memoirs, oral reports, or diary entries, any action conveyed simulta¬ 
neously is illogical” (1978:215). Therefore, according to Cohn, the focus 
on the past and the simultaneity of language and action are “illogical” in 
a text that purports to imitate the diary form. Surprisingly, this seem¬ 
ingly illogical paradox actually occurs in Lemonodhasos. As Rakavoulia 
writes, “Politis has made Apostolou do the impossible: write and go 
through the streets of Athens, Poros, and Virgo’s house simultaneously” 
(1992:73). But is this really “illogical” or “impossible”? 

Perhaps the excerpt above should be examined more closely, this 
time, in relation to the question of Politis’s “illogical” literary method: 
«Bteiuo pia 7t£pY)cpav£ia pet; ora poena tyj<;. Aev av zrjv e(Sa 
tote, opox; ZYj pAenco xcapa, zrj pAenco axopa xtupa» (Politis 1989:112; 
“I see a pride in her eyes. I am not sure whether I did see it then, but I see 
it now, I still see it now” [italics added]). In this excerpt, taken from one 
of the last entries in his diary, Apostolou obviously stresses the mne¬ 
monic background of his narrative; it is clear that he is talking about a 
memory from the past. According to Cohn, memory is to blame for the 
fragmentation of such texts. “A diarist’s past history normally emerges in 
the order it presents itself to his memory: fragmented and allusive, 
rather than continuous and explicit” (1978: 209). Possibly this “frag¬ 
mented and allusive” memory is responsible for the novel’s fragmenta¬ 
tion. But does it have anything to do with the simultaneity of living and 
writing? 

If we examine the text more closely, we find that Apostolou’s 
memory is visual; he talks about remembered images. His frequent use 
of the verb “to see” when referring to memory confirms that one of his 
main purposes at the time of writing is to relive the past by re-seeing it. It 
is worth noting once again that his decision to start writing a diary 
derives from this need to “see” his thoughts: «Na 8co ziq oxstyziq pou 
cxpaSiaapEVE<;» (Politis 1989:9; “To see my thoughts laid out on paper” 
[italics added]). At the time of writing, he not only sees his thoughts laid 
out on paper, he also sees the past events as memory images in front of 
him, or sometimes as imaginary images (Politis 1989:98). Every image— 
dream image, memory image, and film image—is always “here” and 
“now” for its viewer. Apostolou has the same feeling when he “sees” his 
memories; he obviously feels that they are present in the present. 
Through these memories, he relives the past as if it were the present at 
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the time of writing; consequently, he writes about the past as if it were 
the present. In so doing, he “breaks away from the form of fictional diary 
and moves toward the freer type of Autonomous Monologue in which 
language and experience coincide” (Kakavoulia 1992: 73). According to 
Cohn’s typology, autonomous monologue is a first-person text that is 
“constituted by a fictional character’s thoughts” (1978:218). The 
character’s mind contains memories, present thoughts, and simulta¬ 
neous events from the surroundings intruding into his or her conscious¬ 
ness. The “Penelope” episode ofjoyce’s Ulysses (1922) is a good example 
of autonomous monologue (Cohn 1978:217-232). 

Lemonodhasos resembles Joyce’s “Penelope” episode only minimally 
even though it brings the latter to mind. It is much closer to Edouard 
Dujardin’s Les lauriers sont coupes (1887), a text that communicates the 
central character’s “physical motion, and verbal exchanges with other 
characters” (Cohn 1978:234) through his interior monologue. The 
narrative in Lemonodhasos includes not only the diarist’s past experiences 
that come back as (visual) memories during the time of writing, but also 
some of his thoughts (present or past) and, exceptionally, some of his 
comments about his present viewing, his writing, and the relation of his 
thoughts to past events. 

Like the “Penelope” episode and Les lauriers sont coupes, Lemonodhasos 
employs the present tense. But the present tense in Politis’s novel is what 
Cohn (1978:198) calls an “evocative” present—namely, one that, 

though it must logically refer to a past experience, momentarily creates an 
illusory . . . coincidence of two time-levels, literally “evoking” the narrated 
moment at the moment of the narration. And this apparent synchroniza¬ 
tion then makes the language of the text look identical to the “real” 
synchronization of the autonomous monologue text. 

Therefore, this unusual synchronization of story and discourse—un¬ 
usual at least for a fictional diary—may be due to the role of the 
narrator’s memory. 

Although Lemonodhasos resembles an “autonomous monologue 
text” in some ways, 9 it confirms its identity as a written text through its 
unique incorporation of the diary format combined with the memoir 
and epistolary novel. Thus it connotes the recovery of a “lost” manu¬ 
script, a device that Greek novelists of the 1920s such as Fotis Kondoglou 
and Stratis Myrivilis used in a more traditional way. When such a device 
is incorporated into a novel, there is usually an “editor’s note” added by 
the novelist as a paratexte (see Genette 1982:9) inserted before the main 
text, explaining by what means the text was acquired. Generally the 
editor’s note explains that someone—usually the novel’s author, who 
presents himself as the “editor” 10 —has found the manuscript or collection 


of letters somewhere, often in an obscure place, and has decided upon 
publication. Or, in a slightly altered format, the “editor” explains that he 
has inherited the manuscript after the diarist’s or the hero’s death and 
has decided to publish it for various reasons. 

We do not find anything of this sort in Lemonodhasos. Instead, 
Politis entirely transforms this traditional device by transferring the 
editor’s note out of the paratexte into the main text and positioning it as 
an epilogue. 11 In this epilogue, a fictional character, not the author/ 
“editor” but instead a lawyer and old friend of Apostolou’s, receives the 
manuscript sent to him by Apostolou. Reading it through, he learns all 
the details of the “love story,” as he calls it, and is informed of his friend’s 
death by the sailor who brought the mysterious envelope with the 
manuscript. He then decides to publish the manuscript, but never 
reveals his reason for doing so. 

In this way, Politis manages to destroy the verisimilitude of the 
device, turning it from a supposedly nonfictional one into a fictional 
one. 12 He also generates irony by contrasting the diary text and its 
epilogue, and by reversing the novel from the inside. 13 

Apostolou’s text is obviously a written narrative in the form of a 
diary. But it is not a traditional diary and definitely not “a voiced or 
thought [narrative] (as one finds in monologue or interior mono¬ 
logue)” (Abbott 1985:39). 14 Nor is it either a memoir or an autobio¬ 
graphical novel, even though memory plays a basic role in the narrative. 
Lemonodhasos, however, is not the first fictional diary to be based on the 
function of memory; consequently, the existence of the “evocative” 
present does not fully explain the synchronization of narration and 
action. 

Regarding the simultaneity of story and discourse in a fictional 
diary, Abbott speaks of two kinds of immediacy. The first has to do with 
the transference of the diarist from his room to the middle of the action 
with diary in hand, a device that “invites the dangers of unintended 
comedy” (1985:28), while the second is “the immediacy of writing itself, 
however variable its distance from the action” (1985:29). We do not find 
the first device in Lemonodhasos. But what about the second one? Could 
the writing itself, as the immediate event, be responsible for the synchroni¬ 
zation of narration and experience? Only once does Apostolou’s text 
give a somewhat clearer hint about the function of the writing as action. 
After his accident, the diarist writes about the event «p.£ tetoio tporco 
Ttou va axnpcruoco, ^covravdq axopa, trjv iSea too Oavatoo pou» 
(Politis 1989:140; “in such a way as to form an idea of my death while still 
alive”). Using the present tense, Apostolou narrates the episode of his 
accident and forms an idea of his death through writing; in other words, 
writing helps him to create an idea of reality. 
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This excerpt brings to mind Abbott’s definition of diary fiction as 
playing “its role in the tale because of the way in which it is written” 
(1985:38), or playing a “participating role ... in the tale of its Active 
author” (1985:39). Apostolou’s text performs this role in his tale, but in 
its own particular way. In his very first entry (Politis 1989:9), the diarist 
tries to explain to himself his urge to write: 

NtwGw va [ie xupteoEi to apyato TTveopa xr/q oa(pr)veiaq tzou cuyand xiq 
eudeieq ypappei; 8i'yw<; v acprjvsi xfitoxa auyxeyopevo. 0eXco xt syto va 
maaco xiq ideeq poo, tzou tzoxc tk; Pptaxco xat ttoxe xiq yavco, va xiq 
Tayro7TOtr|aw, va xiq Siapdaw xa6ape<; xat pe aacpfjveta. Aev a 7 toxX£t£xai 
aav xt<; ^avaStapdaw xanoxE va poo cpavoovE ^evzq. Qaxoao, xt av xiq 
aTtapvrjOu axopa, Sev toxooove va ’vat Sixe<; poo. 

I feel I am possessed by the ancient spirit of clarity that loves straight lines 
without leaving anything blurred. I too want to capture my ideas, which I 
sometimes find and sometimes lose, to put them in order, to read them in 
a pure and clear form. It is possible that if I ever do read them again, I’ll 
find them unfamiliar. Still, even if I renounce them, they don’t cease to be 
mine. 

Apostolou begins to write a diary because he needs a written text to help 
him clarify his ideas; he believes that writing and reading will offer him 
the required clarity of the inner self. Even though aiming to express his 
ideas and experiences, somewhere in the middle of the novel (Politis 
1989:97) writing becomes the expression of his soul: 

Ilto^ va prjv afpfjaco xoao xatpo xat xa ypatpt'paxa xat oXa; Tt va ypdtjtw; 

. . . Et'ya u7tooyE0£t cttov Eaoxo poo va ypatpw xa0E xt tzou vtto0w pcaa 
axrjv t|Joyf], Tt aXXo a7topEV£t 7ua va ypat[)w; Aq yept'aw xa tpdXXa too 
yapriod, XoiTtov, ps x’ ovopa aoo: Btpyxw, Bt'pyxco, Bt'pyxw, Btpyxu . . . 

How could I not give up writing and everything all this while? What was I to 
write? I had promised myself to write everything I feel deep inside. What 
else is there to write? Let me then fill the sheets of paper with your name: 
Virgo, Virgo, Virgo, Virgo . . . 

And, near the novel’s end, writing functions as action, replacing reality. 
It does this by abolishing the chronological distance between story and 
discourse and the difference between Apostolou as hero and Apostolou 
as diarist. Narration and acdon coincide in the diarist’s present-tense 
narrative, giving the impression both to him and to the reader that his 
writing is like speech (a kind of monologue), something that produces 
objectivity, 15 transparency, and sincerity. His discourse seems like a 
precise representation of the story; this is because it imitates the act of 
inner speech, abolishing almost completely the distance between the 
narrated time and the time of the narration, as well as the narrator’s 


interpretation of the past in the present moment. 16 But the interpreta¬ 
tion and the signification of the action of writing are doubled, because 
Apostolou’s written text presupposes both writing and reading. Apostolou 
tries to use writing for the purpose of “objectifying” or “clarifying” his 
inner and outer actions, but he ends up transforming his writing into 
the written form of inner speech: the only way for him to gain an idea of 
the action itself—i.e., as a direct, unmediated representation of his 
ideas, his feelings, and his perception of reality. 

A diary fiction “can move its own Active creator to insight or 
maintain him in blindness and thus influence the course of events that 
follow” (Abbott 1985:38). Something like this happens to Apostolou. 
Absorbed by his own narrative, he forgets that neither speech nor 
writing is sincere, transparent, or representative. 17 He cannot see that his 
written discourse is an act of creation, a construction of a totally 
subjective story in such an “objective” way that it gradually materializes 
his intention to “make an imaginary story the most real ever made” 
(Politis 1989:12), driving him to “a kind of hallucination” (Politis 
1989:148). 

Like other twentieth-century authors, Politis uses the diary device 
to “play with the diary’s structure ... in order to express meaning” 
(Martens 1985:194), or even to “emphasize the connotations of the 
journal as well as the fiction of writing in order to thematize representa¬ 
tion” (Martens 1985:193). In writing a diary novel that does not adopt 
the formal structure of the genre, Politis “pushes the diary form to its 
limits” well before Sartre (Field 1989:22). By focusing on the past story, 
he invalidates the aim of the diary form to focus on the present of 
writing and creates a kind of autobiographical novel; by using the 
present-tense narrative, he abolishes this tendency toward memoir and 
replaces it with the synchronization of narration and the narrated, 
thereby making the text seem identical to a monologue text. By stressing 
the written form of his text, he excludes the possibility that the text will 
be read as a monologue and underlines its written dimension. Perhaps 
the only reason Politis employed the “device [of the diary] itself” in 
Lemonodhdsos was to emphasize that Apostolou’s narrative is written. The 
diary device imposes the idea that writing as action—as a self-contained, 
subjective construction of the story—is the creation of a totally subjec¬ 
tive reality, and that this written reality may be taken as representing 
objective reality itself. In this way, Politis exemplifies modernism’s focus 
on “expressive form,” on “the writingprocess and its product” (Hutcheon 
1985:27). 18 

Lemonodhdsos is a complex novel that methodically destroys our 
expectations. It presents itself as an unfashionable but sincerely romantic 
story that in the epilogue proves to be an absurd story; 19 it pretends to be 
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the narration of actual events but turns out to be the narration of writing 
as actual event; it begins as a typical diary novel but proves to be an 
example of modernist diary fiction. 20 
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I Also see Didier 1976:70; Rousset 1983:437-443. 

2 Also see the definition of the diary novel given by Field (1989:8). 

5 the story were nonfiction, the parameters would differ: “In the diary novel the 
author is distinct from the narrator, while in the diary he is not. This particular difference 
has far-reaching consequences” (Martens 1985:33). 

4 Apostolou records the date only once, not at the top but at the foot of his first entry. 

5 The novel also includes two letters quoted by Apostolou. Both are addressed to 
Virgo. 

6 Apostolou’s narrative is not always linear, the form expected in a diary novel (see 
Politis 1989:59). Sometimes an event seems to be “written” before it occurs—e.g., 
Apostolou’s imaginary image of Virgo (25) compared to her “real” image (133). 

7 “The present-tense progression tends to dominate the subject matter, so that the 
diarist usually writes about events of the immediate past—events that occur between one 
entry and the next, or record [the diarist’s] momentary ideas, reflections, or emotions” 
(Martens 1985:5). 

8 It seems that the first “diary novel” in which the present tense was used extensively 
for narrating past events was Jean-Paul Sartre’s La Nausee (1938). As Cohn points out 
(1979:215), “Sartre has made Roquentin do the impossible here: write and run through 
the streets of Bouville simultaneously. Most readers will applaud the existential experience 
caught in the raw and fail to notice the sleight of hand by which it is caught: deliberately 
or not, Sartre has broken the logic of his diary form in the middle of a diary entry.” 

9 “The fictional diary is a close relative—and an important ancestor—of the autono¬ 
mous monologue” (Cohn 1978:208). 

10 According to Genette (1980:230), the authors of fictional diaries “present . . . 
themselves simply as ‘editors’, but the Active authors of these diaries . .. obviously did not 
look on themselves as ‘authors.’” 

II Cf. the first unpublished version of this epilogue, which has a more traditional form 
(Savidis 1985:26). 

12 “It should be noted that modernist authors were not the first to rely on first-person 
narrative situations. The novel in the Western world, from Defoe’s ‘discovered’ narratives 
to Richardson’s epistolary novels, first surfaced as a first-person form. The difference in 
modernist usage lies not in the form but in its function. Defoe prefaces Robinson Crusoe 
with a ‘publisher’s’ guarantee that the manuscript that follows is a ‘just history of fact,’ and 
the adoption of first person serves to validate that guarantee. . . . Modernist use of first 


person is motivated not only by reasons of verisimilitude” (Malmgren 1985:143). I 
obviously do not agree with the following remark by Kakavoulia: “Politis employs the 
convention of the extradiegetic narrator or editor in order to maintain the verisimilitude 
of the chosen form” (1992:74). See also Paparousi (1990:244—245) and compare the 
“epilogue” of Goethe’s Die Leiden desjungen Werthers. 

15 In the epilogue, the editor not only reverses the reader’s impression that 
Apostolou’s narrative is objective, since he attributes his actions to hallucination, but also 
destroys the reader’s “romantic” image by adding information about Virgo’s “realistic” 
decision to marry someone else. Also see Mackridge 1985:15; Kakavoulia 1992:74; Tziovas 
1987:90-91, 103-104. 

14 Also see Martens 1985:5-6. 

15 “On one hand, the present is the logical grammatical vehicle of a discourse that 
claims to be an objective (unevaluated) description of focalized objects to the perception of a 
speaking subject. This is the present of current report” (Fleischman 1990:306). Cf. 
Genette 1980:218. 

16 “On the other hand, the PR [=present] is also the tense of interior monologue, the 
discourse that purports to offer an unmediated representation of subjectivity. In both 
cases, we have to do with verbal representations that are unconcerned with time 
movement and sequences of events—the essence of narrativity—and are unmediated by 
retrospective reflection ora configurational act” (Fleischman 1990:306). “Thejournal and 
the epistolary confidence constantly combine what in broadcasting language is called the 
live and the prerecorded account, the quasi-interior monologue and the account after the 
event. Here, the narrator is at one and the same time still the hero and already someone 
else: the events of the day are already in the past, and the ‘point of view’ may have been 
modified since then” (Genette 1980:218). 

17 See Jefferson and Robey (1986: 13). 

18 “One of the great themes of the Modernist novel has been, in fact, the theme of the 
art of the novel itself: a theme that, by forcing the reader to pass beyond the reported 
content of the novel, and enter into its form, has given Modernist fiction a dominantly 
Symbolist character” (Fletcher and Bradbury 1991:396). 

,9 Tziovas (1987:103) points out that in the epilogue Apostolou «0'7toxaXu7tT£T0'L tog 
TpeXdg iSeaXia-nf]g». 

“See Abbott (1985:44-45) about the characteristics of diary fiction. 
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